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THE VICAR BEGINS TO SEE WHAT HIS WIFE IS DRIVING AT. 


THE FRANKLINS; 

OR, THE STORY OF A CONVICT. 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—CONJUGAI—THE VICARAGE OF OAKLEY—A 

CONVERSATION AND CONSULTATION. 
WE have now to introduce our readers to Oakley Vicarage. 
Partly by the lapse of time, and partly by the exercise of 
good taste, the modest dwelling had attained an appear- 
ance of picturesque beauty (attractiveness would, per- 
haps, be the better word), which is often wanting in country 
houses of a more ambitious class. Theirregular character 
of the edifice, its low walls and high-gabled roof and 
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dormer windows, though positively ugly in themselves, in 
an architectural sense, were rendered charming by their ad- 


juncts and surroundings. Moss-grown and ivy-covered 
in parts, sheltered and half-concealed by thick and luxu- 
riant shrubs in other parts, flanked by a delicious conser- 
vatory towards the south, and fronted by a close-shaven 
sloping lawn, dotted with flower-beds, on to which a 
modern French-window opened from the one tiny draw- 
ing-room, the vicarage was the envy of half the neigh- 
bourhood around. 

The presiding genius of this pleasant and tasteful home 
was, and had been for the sixth part of a ceritury, Mrs. 
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Murray, the vicar’s wife. Under her auspices, the ivy 
had been planted to cover bare walls, the shrubs laid 
out, to screen from easterly and northerly winds. It was 
Mrs. Murray who had hinted to the squire that the con- 
servatory aud the French sashes would bea vast improve- 
ment to the property, anda pleasant object at the entrance 
of Oakley Park; and forthwith the conservatory arose, 
and the ugly old thick-framed casement disappeared. In 
like manner it was the vicar’s wife who had made that the 
front which was formerly thegide of the house; demolished 
the cabbage garden, which, however useful, could scarcely 
be considered ornamental, and replaced it with the smooth 
green lawn. Finally, it was this same lady who had trained 
with her own hand the roses and honeysuckles which 
overgrew a pretty rustic summer-house at the extremity 
of the lawn, under the shade of which she now sat by her 
husband’s side. 

The time indicated by the above convenient “now,” 
was the afternoon of the day succeeding Willy Franklin’s 
departure. A word or two more before we report a few 
scraps of the dialogue, which “a bird of the air,” for 
want of a better medium, may have committed to our pen. 
The vicar’s wife was a stout and comely dame, with a 
wholesome genial expression of countenance, which was 
in itself a pledge for her husband's comfort; and at the 
same time, with a firm and steady and straight-forward 
habitual use of a pair of handsome grey eyes, which said 
as plainly as eyes can speak, that their mistress had a 
way and a will of her own. Everybody knew this, and 
she knew it herself; but the lady did her spiriting gently, 
and it entered no one’s head to pity the vicar for having 
a wilful spouse. On the contrary, it was said to bea 
fortunate circumstance that the Rev. Alfred Murray had 
a help-meet so efficient as to take upon her own shoulders 
pretty nearly the whole weight of all sublunary matters. 

For Alfred Murray had been known in his. younger 
days as more of a dreamer than a worker; and the studi- 
ous habits he had acquired in a quiet and blameless college 
life had not tended to increase his fitness for the every- 
day world. We haveseen that the reverend gentleman 
was a little bit of a poet; and, whether justly or not, there 
is a current idea that poetry and practical proficiency in 
meeting the cares of life, and putting the shoulder to the 
wheel of domestic management, are “wide as the poles 
asunder.” Besides, Mr. Murray had his sermons to study ; 
and though they were neither very long nor very profound, 
sermon-making was.a part, at least, of his proper business; 
and when a man is.composing sermons he cannot very 
well be troubled, or, at any rate, he does not like to be 
troubled, with matters which bring down his thonghts 
from things spiritual to things carnal. Ina word, Mr. 
Murray’s proper sphere was supposed to be confined to 
his pretty little study within-doors, and to his reading- 
desk, pulpit, and parish without. 

He was a gentle-looking man, quiet and unassuming, 
with a slight stoop in his shoulders that diminished his 
apparent height, which was near upon six feet. He had 
uncertain, wandering, mildly-beaming eyes, partly con- 
cealed behind the spectacles which long and close read- 
ing had compelled him to adopt; and his voice was 
more persuasive than powerful. 

Said the lady, for a moment discontinuing the knitting, 
which, with true housewifely notions of the value of time, 
she had generally at hand to occupy her spare moments, 
“It is a great relief to my mind, Alfred.” 

As this was said apropos to nothing, the vicar looked 
up, and meekly responded, “A great relief, my dear?” 

“ This sending off young Franklin to sea, I mean,” said 
the wife. 


“T don’t know,” rejoined the husband, slowly. “I 
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hope it may be a good thing for him; and then we 
may become reconciled to the young man’s absence: but 
as to a relief—why a relief, Isabel ?” 

“Because of Ellen,” replied the lady, coming to the 
point at once, as she was wont to do. 

“ A relief! and because of Ellen, my love?” continued 
the husband, echoing his wife’s words, as, wher he was 
puzzled, he was wont to do. 

“ Young people are so foolish,” resumed Mrs. Murray, 
in a tone of vexation, and apparently pursuing her own 
thoughts. 

“My dear, if we could put old heads upon young 
shoulders, Iam not sure that the world would be any 
better for it: but Ellen, poor child, what has she done?” 

“There, Alfred, you don’t understand me, I see. I did 
not say that Ellen had done anything. I was only ob- 
serving that it isa good thing altogether that Franklin 
has left ‘The Oaks.’ I am sure I wish him no harm.” 

“T should think not, Isabel. Poor lad! Inever in 
my life met a young man of more promise, nor of a more 
amiable disposition. Wish him harm! No, my love; 
it would be foreign from your nature to wish any onc 
harm. What can have put such an idea into your head ?” 

“ My dear, no one has put the idea into my head. 
But, don’t you see, Franklin’s absence will necessarily 
break off his intimacy with Ellen ?” 

“ Ah, dear girl; Ellen will miss her young companion 
as much as any of us, I dare say. And, by the way, my 
love,” said the vicar, with sudden briskness, “I meant 
to speak about it before, but if somehow slipped out of 
my head—I was rather troubled last night.” 

The lady fixed her eyes very stedfastly on her husband, 
which discomposed him; buat he went on apologetically 
“Tam sure, my love, you did not intend to—— 

“To disappoint young Franklin; you need not go on, 
Alfred. I know very well what you are going to say; 
but you are mistaken: I did intend to disappoint him.” 

Mr. Murray lifted up his eye-brows. 

“ And I intended he should see that I intended to 
disappoint him; that is to say, I intended he should 
see that Ellen was. sent out of his way.” 

“Such companions as they have been from childhood, 
my dear——” 

“And you would have no objection to their being 
companions for life, I suppose, Alfred. But for my 
part———” 

“Companions for life, Isabel? My love, I am sure I 
do not understand you.” 

“When a woman marries,” said Mrs. Murray, com- 
posedly resuming her knitting, “she generally becomes 
her husband’s companion for life, I think.” 

“No doubt, my love. From the beginning it was so: 
but (a gleam of intelligence darting in upon his mind) 
you do not surely mean——why, Isabel, William 
Franklin is a mere boy; and Ellen—my dear love— 
why, Ellen is a child.” 

“That is just what my father said, twenty-five years 
ago. Don’t you remember, Alfred ? 

“Ours was an exceptional case, my dear; and it 
proves nothing. Besides, Isabel, you were a woman 
—comparatively a woman, though your father did speak 
in such derogatory terms.” 

“I was just eighteen, Alfred.” 

“No more than that? I suppose not, tnough; but 
Ellen——” 

“ Ellen is seventeen, dear.” 

“TI am astonished to hear you say so. Seventeen! 
(Deeply reflective). It must be so, I suppose, now I think 
of it. (Zenderly). My dear wife, the time has passed 
away very rapidly—and very happily.” 
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The lady was moved by the tones of her husband’s 
voice, and the look of affection which accompanied it. 
She once more laid down her knitting, and, placing her 
land gently in his, she said, “ We have been very happy, 
Alfred; and it would be sad, would it not, if any in- 
discretion on the part of our dear girl were to mar that 
happiness at last ?” 

“ Sad, truly, Isabel,” ejaculated the bewildered vicar; 
“but——” 

« And there is, or at least there has been, danger of 
it, Alfred,” continued Mrs. Murray. “I always thought 
it was Quixotic in the highest degree, in the squire to 
make so much of that unfortunate boy, and put him 
on an equality with his own son; but he chose to do it, 
and Mrs. Oakley chose it too, and it was their business. 
And all the while the two boys were children, it did not 
signify to anybody else; but the mischief began, Alfred, 
when you were persuaded to undertake their education.” 

“ My dear Isabel, let me understand you.” 

“T am trying to make you understand, Alfred. It 
was that unlucky arrangement that threw the young 
people together. They could not come here from day 
to day without becoming familiar with Ellen; and that 
did not so much matter while the boys were boys, and 
she only a child; but——” 

“But my dearest wife, I—I really thought—I may 
be mistaken, I know—but I did really think that this 
familiarity did not displease you.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Alfred, I made up my 
mind to let things take their course, and to say nothing. 
How could I suppose that Ellen could be so extremely 
foolish ?” 

“Tam shockingly dull, I know, Isabel; but do you 
really mean to say that our dear girl has—has com- 
mitted herself to an engagement with William Franklin?” 
asked the vicar, upon whom some impression began to 
be made. 

“Would it trouble you very much if that were the 
ease, Alfred?” asked the lady. 

“My dear love, I had never once thought of the 
possibility of such a thing. Would it trouble me?— 
why, yes. The poor lad cannot help the unfortunate 
circumstances which placed him under Mr. Oakley’s 
protection ; but—yes, I confess it would trouble me not 
alittle. The lad is a fine lad; and his prospects are 
bright—brighter than mine were at his age, Isabel; and 
I hope we are neither of us so foolish and worldly-minded 
as to make mere birth and high connecticns an object, 
especially as we have nothing in this respect to boast of 
ourselves ; but, looking at the unhappy accidents of 
Franklin’s earlier years, and his miserable parentage— 
well, Isabel, is would trouble me.” 

“T knew you would feel so, Alfred; and so, I say 
again, it is a great relief to my mind that the young 
man has fairly left Oakley.” And then the lady went 
ou to say how she had detected a young attachment 
springing up, and had vainly striven to nip it in the 
bud, when the opportune departure of the young sailor 
lightened her mind of its load, and inspired hopes that 
absence would bring about a perfect cure. 

“There is no great harm done at present, I hope,” 
said she; “and as it will be two or three years before 
another meeting is likely to take place, we may hope 
that the danger is over. Ellen will be wiser then, and— 
and other circumstances may have arisen.” 

The vicar’s wife did not say what circumstances; and 
perhaps she could scarcely have explained the nature of 
her expectations and desires; but as her conversation 
almost immediately afterwards led to a calculation of 
the annual value of the Oakley estate, and the brilliant 





prospects of the young heir, we shall do the good lady 
no injustice in believing that if Ellen’s preference had 
been manifestly shown for her father’s more fortunate 
pupil, things would, as Mrs. Murray said, have been 
allowed to take their course. We may also believe that 
she had not yet entirely dismissed from her mind the 
possible event of seeing in her daughter the future 
mistress of “I'he Oaks,” when she hinted at other circum- 
stances, and Ellen’s ripened wisdom. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—ANTECEDENTS. 

Tue foregoing dialogue, and the epistle of William 
Franklin, which occupies some previous chapters, will 
have enlightened the reader as to the position held by 
that youth in the family of his benefactor. But, to clear 
up any obscurity in the narrative, a few words of expla- 
nation may be added. 

It has been already shown, in the former pari of our 
history, that the compassion of the lady of “ The Oaks” 
was powerfully excited by the forlorn condition of the 
deserted child; and this compassion was increased when, 
after the lapse of several days, no tidings could be learned 
of the child’s mother, or of the companion of her flight. 
There was, indeed, only one person in the neighbour- 
hood who could have given any information respecting 
the fugitives, namely, Mr. Haydon, the surgeon of H.; 
but it happened that the news of their disappearance did 
not reach him until some weeks after the event; and 
the information which he then gave of his own innocent 
share in it, was too late to be available. The ship in 
which his brother’s passage to New South Wales was 
taken, had sailed; and there was no present means of 
ascertaining whether the Martha White, whom he had 
recommended as a nurse, had been received into his 
brother’s service. Granting this to have been the case, 
it gave no clue to the mystery of Letty Franklin’s 
abandonment of her home and child. 

Meanwhile little Willy remained under the care of his 
benevolent protectress, who eventually dismissed the 
idea of returning him upon the hands of his grand- 
mother, who, on her part, very willingly acceded to a 
proposal which eased her of a heavy charge and burden. 

The squire at first good-naturedly pooh-poohed his 
lady’s whim to bring up little Willy as a companion to 
their own child; but he did not really oppose it. Pos- 
sibly some feeling of benevolent compunction touched 
his heart when he remembered that, however innocently 
and unintentionally, he himself had been the rock upon 
which the wreck and ruin of his former neighbour of 
“The Lees” had heen consummated, and was rather glad 
than otherwise to give shelter and refuge to the un- 
offending child of the man whom he had reason to regard 
as his bitter enemy. 

The two boys, therefore,*grew up together; and little 
or no difference was placed between them. Servants 
were charged to pay an equal amount of kindness and 
attention to each; and as they soon perceived that it 
was to their interest to do this, the requirement was 
easily obeyed. 

It will be readily understood that among the strictest 
charges given to those around, was that of entire silence 
respecting Willy’s antecedents; and though it is difficult 
to stop the mouths of servants, this injunction was so 
far regarded, that the boy, when he began to understand 
and to reason, had only a dim and mysterious impression 
corresponding with the sentiments of all with whom he 
was brought into contact. He could not help thinking 
of his father as a ruffian, who, in his insane rage, had 
attempted, and nearly perpetrated, a savage murder; 
and of his mother as a heartless woman, who had aban- 
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doned her own flesh and blood, and had thus forfeited 
all claim upon his filial remembrances. These impres- 
sions were not impaired by the occasional intercourse 
which was permitted, rather than encouraged, between 
his grandmother and himself. The aged woman, while 
prospering and increasing in worldly goods—thanks to 
the secret bounty of the squire—had also become more 
gloomy and morose. She had no strong affection for 
her grandson, of whose good fortune she was unrea- 
sonably jealous, seeing that that good fortune had 
relieved her of a burdensome duty; and as she grew 
infirm, in mind as well as in body, her old bemoanings 
of the shortcomings of her son, and the evil influences 
of her daughter-in-law, recurred to her memory and 
returned to her tongue. Strange, therefore, as it may 
seem, Willy Franklin had never heard the character of 
either his father or mother vindicated by her, whom he 
might naturally suppose would have been eager to set it 
in a fair light, had that been possible. On one occasion, 
having pressed a question relating to his parents upon 
his aged relative, she sternly replied—* Don’t ask me 
anything about your father and mother, boy; for I don’t 
mean to answer any of your questions. Just be thank- 
ful that you are in good hands; and take care that you 
don’t give way to pride and idleness.” 

There were others, indeed, who could have given the 
boy more favourable ideas of his banished father and 
missing mother. Mr. Anthony Melburn, for instance, 
had never wavered in his opinion of Franklin’s innocence. 
But Mr. Melburn never visited at “The Oaks,” between 
the master of which, and himself, had arisen and 
strengthened an irreconcileable feud, partly political and 
partly personal. le had, indeed, as we have seen, 
bestirred himaef on behalf of the unfortunate convict, 
and had taken some measures, also, to discover the re- 
treat of poor Letty. But these proving unavailing, 
and the child having in the meantime found an asylum, 
Mr. Melburn considered that the matter had passed out 
of his hands. 

From such men as Morris, of the “Traveller’s Rest,” 
and Hodge Barton, Willy Franklin might occasionally 
have heard opinions respecting his unhappy father and 
the squire, at variance with those which he had insen- 
sibly and unavoidably imbibed; but, to say nothing of 
the improbability of the boy mixing much, if at all, in 
such company, who were these men? In the period 
which had elapsed since first we introduced him to our 
readers, Barton had sunk into poverty and contempt, 
and was known as a drunken, poaching vagabond, who 
had ruined himself by his vices, while attributing his 
downfall to having been malevolently turned out of one 
of the squire’s best farms; and the landlord of the 
“Traveller's Rest” was known to have a bitter grudge 
against the squire for having, on more than one occasion, 
threatened to deprive him of his licence, on the ground 
of that road-side public-house being a notorious haunt 
for poachers. To set against the testimony of these 
worthless fellows, was that of Dick Border, the game- 
keeper, who could show Willy the very spot in Hanging 
Wood where the crime was committed, and where, on 
that moonlight autumn night, he had found the squire 
bleeding and insensible. No wonder, therefore, that the 
confused and imperfect knowledge which the boy had 
derived from tradition, of events which happened so 
many years before, landed him in the belief of his father’s 
guilt. 

We may add here, what has already been implied, 
that, after the one letter of which we have told, no 
tidings ever arrived of either the father or mother of the 
squire’s protegé: and the natural deduction from this 
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was, that the convict had early sunk under the toils and 
privations of his hard but deserved lot, and had found 
a dishonoured grave in the penal colony; and that the 
wife, if living, had fallen into connections, and taken to 
courses, which rendered her reckless of the child she 
had abandoned to the mercy of strangers. 

Meanwhile, the childhood of Willy Franklin was 
passed in happy companionship with his foster-brother. 
Neither was his education neglected ; for, great as was 
the squire’s disapproval of much instruction for “ the 
lower orders,” he was wise enough to admit that a differ- 
ence should be made with regard to others. Therefore, 
when the boys were five or six years of age, a governess: 
was received into the family mansion; and for three or 
four years their education was committed to her hands. 
This lady was sufficiently competent to direct their 
childish studies; and when it was deemed desirable to 
put the boys under masculine tuition, the vicar of Oakley 
was as we have seen, prevailed upon to undertake the 
task, for a handsome consideration. And, it happening 
at this time that Mrs. Murray was seeking a teacher for 
her daughter, the governess at “The Oaks” readily 
transferred her services, and took up her abode at the 
vicarage. 

The arrangement was, in fact, extremely agreeable to 
all parties; for the lady herself had no desire to remove 
far from the sheltering wing of her generous-hearted 
former employers, and the boys, who had become 
attached to their governess, were more reconciled to the 
change when they found that they were not entirely to 
lose her. The natural consequence, however, of her 
proximity to them at the vicarage, was a freer inter- 
course with the vicar’s little daughter than a very 
prudish mother would have desired. But then, they 
were all children together (so argued Mrs. Oakley; and 
so also secretly thought Mrs. Murray); and the intimacy 
was allowed, as the latter lady told her husband, to take 
its course. 

The boys grew older; the girl grew older also; and 
the governess departed from Oakley Vicarage laden with 
benefits from her former patrons; but the intimacy be- 
tween the young people was not by any means broken 
off. Not without some mental reference to consequences 
which might possibly ensue, and with a desire of avert- 
ing them, the squire suddenly determined that his sow 
should complete his education at Saint Radigunds 
College; and soon afterwards Willy Franklin was shipped 
off to sea. 

We shall have occasion, in some future chapters, to 
trace some steps in the career of these young men; and 
it must be sufficient here to remark, that with much 
apparent similarity in character, there were many points 
in which they greatly differed. Miles Oakley, the young 
heir, was impulsive and capricious in his fancies; head- 
long in the pursuit of any object on which he had set 
his desires, while the desire lasted; but, the object at- 
tained, it was a chance if the desire did not suddenly 
cease. He was rich in good resolutions, but too often 
poor or slack in performances. He was quick of com- 
prehension, and bade fair to be a good scholar (so the 
vicar said); but he was wanting in application. In 
short, in this and in other matters he was what a young 
man might naturally be expected to be, and did as @ 
young man generally does, who is the sole heir to a 
large estate, and is perpetually under the dazzling influ- 
ence of great expectations. 

On the other hand, William Franklin, with less showy 
natural talents, was steady and determined; modest and 
moderate in self-estimation, but honest and honourable 
in making his actions square with his good intentions. 
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Feeling, though not painfully, his subordinate and in- 
ferior position, and looking forward, as he had been 
partly taught to do, to his own exertions in future life, 
for any distinction he might desire, he was more dis- 
criminating than his companion and friend in the objects 
of his pursuit, and more earnest in following them. 

There was one thing, however, in which these two 
youths resembled each other: they loved each other 
dearly. 





JOHN GILPIN’S RIDE. 


Tue story of a London citizen riding to Edmonton had 
long existed as a tradition, indeed so long that it was 
supposed to have suggested to Sir Thomas More the 
poem of “The Merry Jest of the Serjeant and Frere,” 
which he wrote in his youth. Cowper's friend, Lady 
Austen, who had heard the story, finding him one day in 
a very desponding mood, told it to him, with the intention 
of enlivening his spirits. She succeeded in this beyond 
her expectations. Either from her arch manner of tell- 
ing it, or from the droll incidents and details of the tale 
itself, it took such a hold upon his imagination, and had so 
irresistible an influence upon him, that he lay awake half 
the night, and the next morning, while the impression 
was fresh, produced the ballad—a wonderful instance of 
speed and facility of composition. Cowper’s intention in 
writing it was merely to amuse his friends, and he appears 
to have had no thought of publishing the verses at all. 
Mrs. Unwin, however, with whom he was then living, 
would send it to the “Public Advertiser.” Though people 
who read it laughed heartily enough—the gravest men 
among the rest—it did not for some time attract much 
attention; but, about three years after its first publication, 
Henderson the actor, who was then delivering recitations 


at Freemasons’ Hall, urged by the recommendation of 


Mr. Richard Sharp, began to recite it in public. “The 
effect on the audience,” says Mr. Robert Bell, in his anno- 
tated edition of Cowper’s Poems, is described as being per- 
fectly electrical. Mrs. Siddons, who was present on the oc- 
casion (says a correspondent who communicated the anec- 
dote to Mr. Southey), “lifted up her dramatic hands, and 
clapped as heartily as she herself used to be applauded in 
the same manner.” From that moment the fame of the 
redoubtable horseman spread over the kingdom like a 
fire when it seizes on a prairie. The ballad was speedily 
minted into lines and phrases, that passed current like 
ancient proverbs. It was reprinted again and again in a 
variety of forms ; and prints representing John Gilpin fly- 
ing past the “ Bell” at Edmonton were sold by thousands. 

All this popularity did not tempt the author to ac- 
knowledge his work publicly; and it was not until 
1785, when he was bringing out his “Task,” that he 
proposed to his publisher that “John Gilpin” should 
be printed in the same volume. He states as a rea- 
son for this, that he feared the “Task,” being a serious 
poem, would go off heavily; “ but a jest has the wings ofa 
swallow, that never tires, and that carry it into every nook 
and corner.” The publisher did not approve of the plan, 
though he afterwards had occasion to change his mind. 
That:Cowper himself was not at first quite certain as to 
‘the propriety of publishing it along with the “Task,” is 
‘evident from the following passage in a letter to Mr. 
Unwin: -“ A fear has suggested itself to me,” he says, 
“that I might expose myself to a charge of vanity by ad- 
mitting him [John Gilpin]into my book, and that some 
‘people would impute it to meas a crime. Consider what 
the worldis made of, and you will not find my suspicions 
chimerical. Add to this, that when, in correcting the 
latter part.of the fifth book of the ‘Task,’ I came to con- 
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sider ‘he solemnity and sacred nature of the subjects 
there handled, it seemed to me an incongruity at least— 
not to call it by a harsher name—to follow up such pre- 
mises with such a conclusion.”* 

“ Considering what the world is made of,” it is just pos- 
sible that some may be still found who object to seeing 
“John Gilpin” amid the more serious poems of Cowper. 
It is just possible that some may be found to grudge the 
poor invalid at Olney the transient relief from melan- 
choly which he received from dealing with lighter themes. 
Apart, however, from the healthful influence on the spirits 
both of author and readers, “the diverting history” served 
a more important end, as will appear from some further 
extracts from letters bearing on the subject. 

Writing to Mr. Unwin in 1782, he says, “TI little thought 
when I was writing the history of John Gilpin, that he 
would appear in print. I intended to laugh, and to make 
two or three others laugh, of whom you were one. But 
now all the world laughs. . . . Well, they do not 
always laugh so innocently and at so small an expense; 
for in a world like this, abounding with subjects for sa- 
tire, and with satirical wits to mark them, a laugh that 
hurts nobody has at least the grace of novelty to recom- 
mend it. . . . . IfI trifle, and merely trifle, it is 
because I am reduced to it by necessity; a melancholy 
that nothing else so effectually disperses, engages me 
sometimes in the arduous task of being merry by force. 
And, strange as it may seem, the most ludicrous lines I 
ever wrote have been written in the saddest mood, and 
but for that saddest mood, perhaps had never been writ- 
ten at all.” 

In another letter to the same friend, at nearly the same 
date, he says, “ You tell me that ‘John Gilpin’ made you 
laugh tears, and that the ladies at Court are delighted with 
my poems. Much good may they do them! May they 
become as wise as the writer wishes them, and they will 
be much happier than he! I know there is in that book 
that wisdom which cometh from above, because it was 
from above that I received it. May they receive it too! for 
whether they drink it out of the cistern, or whether it 
falls upon them immediately from the clouds, as it did 
on me, it is allone. It is the water of life, ‘which, whoso- 
ever drinketh, shall thirst no more.’ As to the famous 
horseman above mentioned, he and his feats are an inex- 
haustible source of merriment. At least we find him so, 
and seldom meet without refreshing ourselves with the 
recollection of them. You are perfectly at liberty to deal 
with them as youplease. Auctore tantum anonymo im- 
primantur (let them be printed anonymously), and when 
printed send mea copy.” 

Mr. Unwin seems to have forgotten this modest request 
for a copy; for, when writing to him three years later, 
the poet complains, “ It is a little hard that I alone should 
be unfurnished with a printed copy of this facetious story. 
When you visit London next, you must buy the most 
elegant impression of it, and bring it with you.” At this 
time it was that he proposed inserting the ballad in the 
same volume with the “ Task,’ and the reason for so 
doing, which he assigns to Mr. Unwin, is that “the great 
estimation in which the knight of the bottles is held, 
may turn out a circumstance propitious to the volume of 
which his history will form a part.” In another letter 
of a later date, and to the same correspondent, he says: 
“When I composed that tragi-comic ditty for which you 
thank me, my svirits were exceeding low, and, having no 
fool or jester at hand, I resolved to be my own. The 
end was answered; I laughed myself,and I made you 





* See “ Letters of William Cowper; being a Selection from his Cors 
respondence,”’ p, 283. London: The Religious Tract Society, 
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laugh. Sometimes I pour out my thoughts in a mournful 
strain; but those sable effusions your mother will not suf- 
fer me to send you, being resolved that nobody shall share 
with me the burthen of my melancholy but herself. In 
general you may suppose that I am remarkably sad when 
I seem remarkably merry. The effort we make to get 
rid of a load is usually violent in proportion to the weight 
of it. My fiddling and dancing serve a pur- 
pose, which at some certain times could not be so effec- 
tually promoted by anything else.” 

Good John Newton once gently complained that his 
friend did not send him his lighter poems, probably “ John 
Gilpin” among the number. To this Cowper playfully 
replied, admitting that he dealt more liberally with Mr. 
Unwin in the way of poetical export. “The truth is this: 
if I walked the streets with a fiddle under my arm, I 
should never think of performing under the window of 
a Privy Councillor or a Chief Justice, but should rather 
make free with ears more likely to be open to such amuse- 
ment. When my Muse comes forth arrayed in sables, 
at least in a robe of graver cast, I make no scruple to 
direct her to my friend at Hoxton.” Cowper’s own idea 
of mingling entertainment with instruction, and of win- 
ning access for sober truth by genial cheerfulness, is ex- 
plained in other letters. Speaking of the difficulty of gain- 
ing the ear of frivolous worldlings, he says, “ If I have 
rubbed their gums I have taken care to do it with a coral ; 
and even that coral embellished by the ribbon to which it 
is tied, and recommended by the tinkling of all the bells 
I could contrive to annex to it.” 

The above extracts and particulars will perhaps serve 
to put the reader in possession of all the facts relating to 
the poetical birth of the famous ballad which he will care 
toknow. At this distance of time it is hopeless to in- 


quire how far the “ diverting history” of Gilpin’s ride is 
founded in fact, because the long-existing tradition, which 


would probably otherwise have come down to us, has been 
completely smothered out of existence by Cowper’s me- 
trical version of it. In Cowper’s day, during the height 
of the ferment which his story raised, a book was pub- 
lished, professing to contain the true history of the gal- 
loping citizen. Cowper wished Unwin to read it, and 
tell him what it was made of, but not to buy it, as “it 
must be dear at two shillings,” being very much puffed. 
We have made some search for this book, but have failed 
in obtaining any tidings of it, or the author’s name. The 
main incidents of the story were probably true enough, 
since it has not the air of an invention; and it is more- 
over a question, whether there ever was any long-enduring 
tradition of a practically humorous kind, which had not 
its origin in some ludicrous disaster that actually took 
place. The galloping citizen, whoever he was, could not, 
however, have been a “ train-band captain ;” for we have 
seen that the traditional story in which he figured was as 
old at least as the time of Sir Thomas More, who was 
put to death under Henry vir; whereas the train-bands of 
London first came into existence as a body of volunteers 
raised for the purpose of resisting the Spanish invasion 
which was threatening this country in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. Why it was that Cowper chose to put a 
captain of the train-bands in so ridiculous a position is 
not clear; perhaps, hating as he did all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war, he thought anything ‘military fair game 
for the shafts of his wit; though it was more likely that 
he was struck with the evident incongruity of the yard- 
measure and themusket in the same hands, and so made 
his hero a train-band captain for the sake merely of that 
“contrast in colour” which is an instinct with men of 
ready wit. Be this as it may, the city train-bands 





deserve no man’s ill word. Originating in pure loyalty | 
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and patriotism, they have continued down to our own 
day, an effective body of men, doing real service when 
such service was demanded at their hands. At their 
first organization they exercised in a field called Tassel’s 
Close, long since built over; but for the last two hundred 
years and more they have performed their evolutions in 
the present Artillery Grounds, west of Finsbury Square. 
In the civil war they sided with the Parliamentarians, and 
fought valiantly against the king. They numbered 


-twelve thousand in 1657, and had increased to eighteen 


thousand at the Restoration. Since then they have had 
the character of being thoroughly loyal, and either the 
sovereign or the heir apparent to the throne has been their 
captain-general, George 1, George 11, George Iv (when 
Prince of Wales), and William rv, having successively 
held the command, as did also the late lamented Prince 
Consort. They have, however, seen no active service 
since the year 1780, when they were called out during 
the Gordon Riots, and saved the Bank of England from 
pillage by the mob. They sometimes form a guard of 
honour to the Queen when she visits the city, and they 
did so on the occasion of her opening the Royal Ex- 
change. 

But the train-bands are marching us away from John 
Gilpin and his wife. Don’t be telling us that that 
loving couple are all a fiction. John Gilpin may have 
been a fiction once, but he is no fiction now. You 
might as well doubt the story of Whittington and his 
cat, or deny that Don Quixote and Sancho were real 
historical personages! No, no; the draper of Cheap- 
side and his loving spouse are both of them solid facts 
at this time of day, be assured of that; and the postboy, 
and postilion, and tollman, and the other characters in 
that “diverting history,” at which our grandfathers and 
fathers laughed, and all the amusing incidents of which 
are familiar as household words. ‘The artist has depict- 
ed in our coloured illustration the most stirring scene 
in the famous ride. 

** Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig: 
He lost them sooner than at first, 
For why ?—they were too big. 


** Now Misiress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 
She pull’d out half-a-crown ; 


s* And thus unto the youth she said, 
That drove them to the Bell, 
This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well. 


** The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain ; 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 
By catching at his rein ; 


*¢ But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 
The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 


** Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 
The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbcring of the wheels. 


** Six gentlemen upon the road, 
’ Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With postboy scampering in the rear, 
They raised the hue and cry :— 


“ Stop thief! stop thief!—a highwayman ! 
Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that pass’d that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


* And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 
The toll-men thinking as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race, 
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** And so he did, and won it too, 
For he got first to town; 
Nor stopp’d till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 
** Now let us sing, long live the king, 
And Gilpin long live he ; 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see!”’ 


The route from Cheapside to Edmonton, along which 
Cowper sent his flying citizen, has undergone wonder- 
ful changes since the days when the poet wrote. Not 
enly has “merry Islington ” joined hands with London, 
but it may be almost said literally to have joined hands 
with Edmonton itself; for along the whole eight miles of 
the road from Cheap to the “ Bell,” where Gilpin ought 
to have dined, there are but few brief interruptions to 
the continuous chain of human habitations which line 
both sides of the way. The Islington of the thatched 
houses, and protruding gables, and rambling wayside 
inns, not unknown to Dick Turpin before his famous 
ride to York, has given place to a swarming town, with 
splendid shops, a dozen churches, and a score of insti- 
tutes. It is true the old tower of Canonbury, where 
poor Goldsmith was wont to earth himself from the sight 
and scent of his duns, stands yet, but not by the side 
of a pellucid lake reflecting its venerable shadow, as it 
stood of yore, but by the side of a cab-stand, where it 
seems dwarfed of its original proportions by the crowd 
of modern buildings which shut it in in all directions. 
Between Islington and Tottenham, the crowded district 
of Kingsland, thronged with a teeming population and 
bustling with traffic, stretches over miles of land which, 
in Cowper’s day, was all arable and pasture. Tottenham, 
once the selected abode of a select class, has abandoned 
its exclusiveness and taken up the trading spirit, and 
has plunged head and shoulders into Edmonton; so that 


it is not possible for a stranger to mark the boundary 


of either. In Edmonton it is in vain that one looks for 
the “Wash,” through which John dashed in that 
helter-skelter style. The Wash was a broad shallow 
stream which ran right across the turnpike-road at a 
right angle, and must have been a pleasant refresher to 
the horses’ feet in summer time, though the water must 
have risen to their haunches in times of flood. The 
stream has long since been banked in for some distance 
on either side the road, and is now bestridden by a sub- 
stantial stone bridge, which bears a tablet on one of its 
sides inscribed in characters of iron, and threatening 
nothing less than transportation for life to any one who 
shall wilfully damage the structure. 

A couple of stone’s-throw from this bridge stands the 
“Bell,” its golden ensign stepping forward into the 
road, exhjbiting Gilpin galloping past with the mob at 
his heels. The “ Bell,’ though eclipsed in splendour by 
the “Angel,” the new inn, is still a respectable hotel, 
and not wanting in generous accommodation for man or 
beast. We need hardly say that for two generations at 
least it has been to men of a genial turn, and of poetie 
instincts, a sort of semi-classical spot, cherished in 
their imaginations by its associations with genius and 
humour. How it has been visited by men of mark 
from time to time, the reader needs not be informed. 
Did not Charles amb “use the house?” Did he not 
bring Christopher North hither to see it? Did they 
not tramp the dusty roads together all the way from 
London, and get so thirsty by the time they reached 
Tottenham that the professor required a long draught of 
stout to lay the dust? Did we not ourselves drive the 
quaker poet over to see the house long years after 
Lamb’s death, and were not his eyes moist at the 
memory of the gentle Elia P 
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Charles Lamb, it will be remembered, after living at 
Enfield for some years, removed to Edmonton, and he 
liked to make appointments with his friends for meetings 
at the “Bell.” In his letters there are frequent allusions 
to these meetings and the pleasure they afforded him. 
Poor Lamb was in the habit of taking his constitu- 
tional walk every morning, from his residence in 
Church Street, as far as the “Bell” and back again. 
It was while taking this daily walk, one December 
morning, that he stumbled against a stone and fell, and 
so injured himself that he never recovered. He died 
on the 27th of the month, and was buried in Ed- 
monton Churchyard, in a spot which, about a fort- 
night before, he had pointed out to his sister as the 
place where he wished to repose. 

Edmonton boasts other notorieties, such as its re- 
verend divine, the worthy Henry Owen, and its famous 
antiquary, John Weever; but we must leave these 
celebrities to other hands. 





BADGES AND MOTTOES OF THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 


THE struggles of the Welsh people for their independ- 
ence, their various defeats, their final subdual amid the 
mountain heights of Snowdon, and the birth of the 
warlike Edward 1I’s son in Caernarvon Castle, are most 
important events in the history of Great Britain; and 
although much has been written illustrative of these 
remote and troubled times, there are many interesting 
particulars which the recent examination of records 
has brought to light, which are well deserving of more 
general notice than they have yet had. These historical 
points we must, however, just now pass over, in order 
to attend to the matters which form the subject of our 
engraving. 

There are few heraldic objects more familiar than the 
“Prince of Wales’ feathers,’ and the motto, “Ich 
Dien,” and much popular interest has been felt in the 
origin and history of the badge and mottoes of the 
long line of princes who have succeeded the son of 
Edward ut. ‘The ostrich feathers, and the mottoes, 
“Ich Dien,’ and “ Houmont,”’ have been treated by 
many antiquarians, from the learned Camden, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, to the Messrs. Nichols, 
Williment, and Planché, and (in a very able paper in the 
31st volume of the “Archzologia’”) Sir Nicholas Harris 
Nicholas, in the present day. Great obscurity, neverthe- 
less, still exists on the subject. 

The popular account of the adoption of the ostrich 


‘feather by Edward the Black Prince, as his badge, is 


thus stated by Sandford, when speaking of the battle of 
Cressy :— Among many eminent persons who died that 
day on the French part, John of Luxemburg, King of 
Bohemia, fell by the conquering hand of Prince Edward, 
who deplumed his casque of those ostrich feathers, 
which, in memory of this victory, became his cognizance, 
sometimes using one feather, sometimes three (as ap- 
peareth in his seals and on his tomb), with scrolls con- 
taining this motto, ‘Ich Dien,’ that is, I serve, John, King 
of Bohemia; meaning thereby that he served the French 
king in his wars, and was his stipendiary.” Others 
make it Prince Edward’s device, alluding to the words 
of the apostle, that ‘the heir,’ while he is a child, 
differeth nothing from a servant; and this is the more 
probable conjecture, seeing that the feathers and this 
motto have ever since been borne by our Princes of Wales, 
heirs apparent to the kings of this realm, with the addi- 
tion (by the more modern) of a coronet, within which 
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they are enriched. Nor were these feathers and motto 
so confined to the direct line of these princes, but they 
have been made use of as a device (with due distinc- 
tions) by collateral branches, both of the royal houses of 
Lancaster and York, as is evidenced by their seals, some 
of which are shown in the adjoining engraving, upon 
which the feathers and scrolls are delineated. ~* 

Camden, who seems to have been the earliest writer 
who has mentioned the ostrich feathers and motto, in 
the first edition of the “ Remains” says :— 

“The victorious Black Prince, his son, used some- 
times one feather, sometimes three, in token of his 
speedy execution in all his services, as the posts, in the 
Roman times, were pterophori, and wore feathers to 
signify their flying post-haste. But the tradition is, 
that he wore them at the battle of Poictiers, where- 
upon he adjoined this old English word, Ic den, that 
is, I serve, according to that of the apostle, ‘the heir, 
while he is a child, differeth nothing from a servant.’ 
These feathers were an ancient ornament, as is evident 
by that of Virgil—‘Cujus alarine surgunt de vertice 
pennz’—and were used by this prince before the time of 
Canoychan, the Tartarian, who, because his life was 
saved by an owl, would have his people wear these 
feathers, from which Haithon fableth that the people of 
Europe received the first use of the feathers.” In the next 
edition of the “Remains,” however, Camden made mate- 
rial alteration in the above statement. After the words 
“ sometimes three, in token,” headded, “as some say ;” 
and for “the tradition is,’ he substituted “but the 
truth is ;” and instead of “ he won them at the battle of 
Poictiers,” he said, “he won them at the battle of Cressy 
from John, King of Bohemia.” These changes made by 
the eminent historian would justify the belief that 
Camden had discovered some evidence on the subject ; 
and if so, it is to be regretted that he did not cite his 
authority for so positive an assertion as “the truth is,” 
because none whatever has been alluded to by any sub- 
sequent writer. Mr. Willement, in his “ Heraldic 
Notices of Canterbury Cathedral,” refers to a passage 
of Randle Holme, in the unpublished part of his “ Aca- 
demy of Armourie,” in the Harleian mss.; but, says 
Mr. Willement, “Unfortunately for Randle Holme’s 
hypothesis, we have no contemporary example of the 
feathers being used by the Princes of Wales before the 
Black Prince, nor of the coronet, which now combines 
the plume, previous to the time of Prince Edward, after- 
wards King Edward the Sixth.” 

There is, consequently, no contemporary authority 
for the popular history of the badge and motto, nor any 
earlier written account of either than that of Camden. 

The first time the feathers seem to have been mentioned 
im any record, is in an indenture witnessing the de- 
livery of certain articles of plate by the late keeper of the 
King’s wardrobe, in the reign of King Edward 11. The 
dete does not exist, but it must have been after the 43rd 
Edward 11 (1369). The Roll commences with a list of 
plate belonging to the King, some articles of which are 
marked with the arms of England and France quarterly ; 
others with a leopard, others with a fleur-de-lis, others 
with a rose, others with a’crowned E., some with both a 
leopard and a fleur-de-lis, and others with the arms of 
England and France per pale. 

The second portion of the Roll is entitled the “Queen’s 
Plate”—*“ Vessullamenta Regine,” which title, and the 
fact that all the articles, if marked at all, are marked 
with her arms or her initial, are very important to this 
inquiry. The first entry is a pair of silver basins, gilt en- 
tirely, within and without, and enamelled at the bottom 
with the arms of England and Francequarterly. Then fol- 
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lows a silver ewer, marked on the handle with an escut- 
cheon of the arms of England and Hainault, quarterly ; 
on other vessels there are divers arms, and marks of the 
letter P., the arms of France and Hainault, quarterly ; 
we must, however, particularly mention a large dish for 
the alms of the Queen, silver gilt and enamelled at the 
bottom with a black escutcheon with ostrich feathers. 

There is also a pair of larger basins, silver gilt, and 
enamelled at the bottom with an escutcheon of the Lady 
of the Queen Mother, given by her to Lord Lionel, i. e., 
given by Isabella the Queen Dowager, to her grandson, 
Lionel of Antwerp, third son of King Edward m1, after- 
wards the Duke of Clarence. It thus appears that all the 
Queen’s plate, with the exception of this and the alms- 
dish before mentioned, if marked, either bore her con- 
sort’s arms, as well before as after he assumed the arms 
of France, or his arms quartered or impaled with her own, 
or the initial of her name, Philippa. 

The piece of plate on which the feathers were, it is 
supposed, for the first time found, is not said to have 
been given to her, or to have belonged to any of her 
sons, which would probably have been the case if it 
had been a gift from the Prince of Wales, or from any 
other person; and the inference from all these facts is, 
that like the arms of Hainault, and like the initial letter 
P., the ostrich feathers in a sable shield belonged to 
Queen Philippa, either as a badge of her family or as 
arms borne in right of some territories appertaining to 
her house. 

The next, and the most remarkable notices of the 
ostrich feathers occur, in the will of Edward the Black 
Prince, dated on the 7th of June, 1876. He directed that 
his body should be buried in Canterbury Cathedral, and 
that there should be placed around his tomb twelve baton 
escutcheons, each a foot high, in six of which should be 
“our entire arms,” and in the six others ostrich feathers ; 


and that upon each escutcheon should be written, that is to 


say, upon those of “our arms,” and upon the others with 
the ostrich feathers, “ Houmont;” and the Prince then 
desired that an effigy of himself should be placed on the 
tomb, “fully armed for war, with our arms quarterly, 
with our crest of the Leopard put under the head of the 
effigy,” together with the inscription which is recited in 
his will. He also desired that his corpse should be taken 
through the city of Canterbury as far as the Priory; that 
“two war horses covered with our arms, and two men 
armed in our arms and in our crests” should precede his 
corpse, that is to say, “theone for war with our entire arms 
quarterly, and the other for peace, with our badge of the 
ostrich feathers, with our banners of the same suite ;” and 
that each of those who bore the said banners should have 
cn his head a hat with our arms, and that he who should be 
armed for war, should have an armed man carrying after 
him a black pennon with ostrich feathers. The Prince, 
among various bequests, gave to the church of Canter- 
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. Badge an& Motto of the Black Prince, on his tomb. 

Prince of Wales’ Feather. Date—Reign of Henry vim, formerly in 
the Wardens’ Hall, Tower. 

Crest of John, King of Behemia. 

Feathers as used by the Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry trv. 

Motto and Feathers. Date Henry virr. 

Motto and Feathers of Henry Prince of Wales, son of James 1. 

Feathers in seal of Henry rv. 

Arms and Motto of the Black Prince, on his tomb. 

Tomb of the Black Prince, in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Arms of Edward r. 

Arms of Eleanor of Castile. 

Arms of Margaret of France. 

Summit of Snowdon. 

Coronet of the Prince of Wales. 

Signature of the Black Prince. 

Birthplace of the Black Prince. 
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bury his hangings of ostrich feathers of black tapestry 
having a red border, with swans with ladies’ heads, that 
is to say, a dorser and eight pieces for the sides and two 
bankers. He desired that his chapel in Canterbury 
Cathedral should be ornamented with his arms, in divers 
places, “ and likewise with our badge of ostrich feathers.” 

In giving the remainder of his vestments to St. Ni- 
cholas Chapel, in Wallingford Castle, he excepted “a 
blue vestment with gold roses and ostrich feathers.” He 
gave to his son Richard, afterwards Richard u, the 
hanging of arras, “du pas de Saladyn,” also the worsted 
hangings embroidered with mermaids, the border pale 
red and black, embroidered with swans with ladies’ heads, 
and with ostrich feathers. 

It is particularly deserving of attention, that although 
the Black Prince does not anywhere mention the motto, 
“Ich dien” in his will, and although he expressly di- 
rected that the word “ Houmont” should be placed over 
all the escutcheons on his tomb, as well those contain- 
ing his arms as those containing the feathers, yet “Hou- 
mont” occurs only over the shields containing his arms; 
and that over the shields with ostrich feathers “ Ich 
dien” is not placed, but upon the quill of each of the 
feathers is an escroll charged with the same. That the 
Black Prince did use the motto “Ich dien” as well as 
“ Houmont” is proved by the signature to a warrant, which 
is probably in the Prince’s own hand, in which both the 
mottoes are used. 

The will of the Black Prince shows that the feathers 
were a badge, and not armorial ensigns, as he twice calls 
them “Our badge ;” and it is also manifest that he never 
used them as his crest; and a material inference, with 
relation to the supposed warlike origin of the plame, may 
be drawn from the document, viz., that the badge was 
wholly unconnected with war, inasmuch as the man and 
horse who were to precede his corpse for peace, were to 
wear his badge of ostrich feathers, while the man and 
horse for war, wearing his arms quarterly, was to be fol- 
lowed by another man armed, carrying a black pennon 
charged with ostrich feathers. The meaning of these 
directions probably was, that one horseand one man should 
represent the Prince as equipped for war, and the other 
horse and man should represent him equipped for jousts 
and tournaments. 

In further refutation of the tradition which assigns 
the feathers to the battle of Cressy, it is material to ob- 
serve that the crest of King John of Bohemia, who fell 
at Cressy, was two wings of a vulture, semée of linden 
leaves of gold expanded, and not a plume of ostrich fea- 
thers. An ostrich is said to have been the badge of the 
Emperor Charles 1v, King of Bohemia, son of John King 
of Bohemia, who was slain at Cressy; andit was un- 
doubiedly the badge of his daughter Anne, consort of King 
Richard 1. Queen Philippa’s grandmother was the sis- 
ter of Henry Count of Luxemburg, great-grandfather 
of the Emperor Charles 1v; and if, as there is reason 
to suppose, an ostrich was the ancient badge of that 
House, the ostrich feathers borne by Queen Philippa and 
her sons may have been derived from that source. 

The only other contemporary evidences of the usage 
of the feathers in the reign of Edward 111, are seals. 
Upon neither the great seal of that monarch nor the 
seal of his consort is the ostrich feather. There is, 
however, one seal on which a feather, rudely engraved, 
is introduced. The seals of the Black Prince afford 
some, but by no means satisfactory, information, and 
different seals have been found; but only on two of 
these are the feathers represented; one of these is 
attached to a deed in the Augmentation Office, and the 
other is a small seal containing the arms of England 





and a label with three points; below are small feathers 
without scrolls. 

The ostrich feathers were borne, although with some 
slight difference, by all the sons of King Edward mm; 
but it must be first observed that the Prince’s widow, 
Joan, Princess of Wales, by her will, of 13885, bequeathed 
to her son, Prince Richard, a new red velvet embroidered 
with ostrich feathers of silver and leopards’ heads of 
gold. There is no evidence of the badges of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, but John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancas- 
ter, the third son, and his descendants, all used the 
ostrich feathers. By his will, dated 1398, he bequeathed 
to the altar of St. Paul’s his large bed of cloth of gold 
papered with roses on pipes of gold. There were also 
ostrich feathers, and on a sable shield three ostrich 
feathers enscrolled, together with his arms, were placed 
in a window of that cathedral. ‘ 

In the cloisters at Canterbury there is a boss of the 
Duke of Lancaster, in allusion to his title of King of 
Castille and Leon. On a castle is a shield argent, 
charged with a lion rampant gules, the arms of Leon; 
two hands issue from behind the shield and grasp the 
exterior part of the castle; the whole is surrounded by 
the ostrich feathers, each having a chain above the quills, 
and at the bottom of the device is a lion couchant 
without a coronet. There is no evidence of the fourth 
son bearing the feathers, but his son Richard undoubi- 
edly did. Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, 
the youngest son, used two badges—one the ostrich 
feathers, the other the swan. Richard 1, though he 
adopted the white hart occasionally, used the ostrich 
feathers, and the king granted two ostrich feathers to 
his cousin Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal. 

Henry tv, before his succession, used the feathers in a 
remarkable manner: the shield is divided per pale; on 
the dexter side are the arms of Edward the Confessor, 
differed by a label of three points, impaled with his arms 
(France and England), and in the sinister side are the 
arms of his wife, Mary de Bohun; on each side of the 
shield is an ostrich feather charged with four small 
scrolls, the lowest scroll having the letters so, the next 
vE, the next REY, and the uppermost nz, forming his 
motto, SOVEREYNE. After his succession, this monarch 
continued the use of the feathers, as shown by his secre- 
tum affixed to his will; at the bottom of the shield 
there are two lions couchant, each holding an ostrich 
feather. 

Henry v also used the feathers both before and after 
his succession, and there can be no doubt that Henry vi 
used them; for in one of the dishes at the corona- 
tion feast was a “ frytoun” garnished with a leopard’s 
head and “ij estryche fidus.” There are several other 
instances of the use of the ostrich feathers. They were the 
badge of the younger son of Henry tv, and also occur 
on the seal of Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond, 
the mother of King Henry vit. 

The House of York also used the ostrich feathers as 
a badge. Edward, Duke of York, who was slain at the 
battle of Agincourt in 1415, bore both the feathers and 
the motto “Ich dien.” 

The badge does not occur on the great seal of Edward 
Iv; but there is no proof that he did not use it. The 
seal of his son, afterwards Edward v, as Prince of Wales, 
represents the ostrich feather in a peculiar manner: the 
prince appears on horseback; his shield and the trap- 
pings of his horse charged with three lions passant 
regardent, in pale, and a single ostrich feather is fixed 
in the horse’s head; the ground is diapered with roses 
and ostrich feathers, on which is the motto “Ich dien.” 
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The horse-trappings of Richard 1 were also in part 
decorated with the feathers. 

One of the adjoining engravings represents the feathers, 
and motto of the date of Henry viil's reign. This was, 
until recently, in a window of the porter’s lodge in the 
Tower. After this time, the badge seems to have 
belonged exclusively to the eldest sons of the king. 
Prince Edward, afterwards Edward v1, who never was 
however Prince of Wales, uséd it in an unprecedented 
manner. In old St. Dunstan’s church, London, were 
the arms of Henry vil, having on the dexter side one 
of his badges, and on the other one a ronde per pale, 
sanguine and azure, within a wreath composed of leaves 
and roses, and charged with the letters Pp. E.; between 
theletters was a plume of ostrich feathers argent, penned 
or passing through a label inscribed “Ich dien.” An- 
other and somewhat similar representation occurs on 
a piece of glass, which is supposed to have come from 
Reynolds’ Place, Horton Kirby, in Kent. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James 1, sometimes 
bore the feathers like his predecessors, and since that 
period the usual manner of bearing the feathers as a 
plume has been continued. 

Respecting the origin of the mottoes, Sir Nicholas 
Harris Nicholas, to whom we are indebted for many 
of these particulars, says, “That ‘Ich dien’ are Ger- 
man, and not, as Camden suggests, old English words, 
and that they mean ‘I serve,’ a.simple expression, in- 
dicating the illustrious bearer’s position and sense of 
duty, will, I believe, not be disputed. The motto seems 
to have been affixed to each feather, but the Black 
Prince appears to have attached more importance to his 
other motto, ‘Houmont,’ than to ‘Ich dien,’ inasmuch 
as he does not refer to the latter in his will. Few 
attempts have been made to ascertain the meaning of the 
word ‘Houmont,’ which has sometimes been erroneously 
printed ‘Houmort,’ and as erroneously supposed to be 
French. ‘The motto is, however, I believe, founded on 
two old German words, ‘ Hoogh moed,’ ‘ Hoo moed,’ or 
‘Hoogh moe,’ and was probably adopted to express the 
predominant qualities of the Prince’s mind. 

“That German mottoes were used by Queen Philippa 
is shown by the fact that, in 1361, King Edward u1 
presented her with two richly embroidered corsets for 
the Feast of the Circumcision, on one of which was a 
motto of the lady: the Queen’s was ‘Myn biddenge,’ and 
on the other ‘Ich wrude much,’ on a gold band worked 
with letters of gold, silk, and pearls.” 

The preceding notes show that there is no truth in 
the tradition which assigns the badge of the ostrich fea- 
thers to the battle of Cressy or Poictiers, and there is 
strong reason for believing that it, as well as the mottoes, 
were derived from the House of Hainault, possibly from 
the Comté of Ostrevant, which formed the appanage of 
the eldest sons of the Counts of that province. 

The coronet of the Prince of Wales is still a circle, 
without plumes or crest, which, during the sitting of 
Parliament, is placed in the House of Lords, near to the 
throne. 





ADVENTURES IN TEXAS. 


CHAPTER X.—DEER. 


T am about to advance a new theory, which some of my 
Texas friends, old deer-slayers too, might stare at, but 
which from a long pursuit of and close attention to deer 
is, lam convinced, the case. I believe there are three kinds 
of the Cervus Virginianus in Texas, instead of, as is com- 
monly supposed, only one. I am aware that they differ 
80 slightly that old hunters may be pardoned for con- 





sidering them to be all alike. There are other kinds of 
the deer tribe in Texas; but at present I am not speak- 
ing of the prong-horn, or antelope (Antelocapra), or of 
the big-horn (Argali), the latter of which is only found in 
the mountains. I have mentioned my opinion to many 
hunters, who, upon my calling their attention to it, and 
pointing out my reasons, have agreed with me. 

I am, perhaps, the first to put this discovery upon 
paper, but I am confident that I am right. It is a 
hunter’s business to make himself thoroughly familiar 
with the habits of the game he pursues, to learn their 
peculiarities, to know their haunts, their hours of feed- 
ing, how they are affected by a change of seasons, and, 
strange as it may appear, how they are influenced by 
the moon. 

The prairie deer are found singly, or in herds, accord- 
ing to the season. In the spring, a doe, with her very 
young fawn or fawns—for in Texas they generally have 
two and sometimes three—keeps herself and young aloof 
from the other deer, for two or three months, until they 
become strong, when they gradually get into herds. 
By a wise provision of nature, very young fawns have 
no scent: if it were otherwise the wolves would destroy 
most of them; but they do not escape the keen eye of 
the bald-headed eagle, who preys upon them without 
mercy. In the summer the master bucks are often 
found alone, though the young bucks herd together ; 
but later, towards winter, and until spring, the deer 
troop in large herds—bucks, does, and fawns together. 

I should be afraid to mention the number of deer I 
saw in sight at once, from the elevation of a prairie 
swell one summer evening. As far as the eye could 
reach, herds dotted the prairie; of course I could not 
count them, but I think I formed a tolerably correct 
idea of their numbers. If I was right in my calculations 
there must have been more than two thousand. These 
prairie deer are, I am convinced, confined to the prairie ; 
for although, when coursed by greyhounds, or wounded, 
they will run to the timber to throw off pursuit, it is 
only for a few minutes, and you will see the hunted deer, 
if you have any dogs besides your greyhounds who can 
follow their scent, emerge at once on to the prairie, 
trusting to speed alone. The forest deer, on the con- 
trary, you cannot force on to the prairie; he may now and 
then cross from one point of timber to another on the 
edge of the woods, for several hundred yards in the open, 
but to the forest he clings, and he hangs about it until 
either he is killed or baffles his enemies. 

Of these last there are, I believe, two varieties: a 
bunch-horned deer, and one with large spreading 
antlers; the former is the largest deer. I have in- 
variably found the bunch-horned to have the antler, 
where it springs from the head, much larger in circum- 
ference than the other; and although both deer may have 
the same number of points on each beam—say, for the 
sake of description, six—on the one the furthest point 
will be but little, if any, over a foot from the centre of 
the forehead, in the other it will be often more than two. 
I should mention here, that in all American deer in the 
Southern States the beams do not stand up so straight 
as they do with our red deer, but are more sickle-shaped, 
the prongs or points projecting, after a slight curve, well 
forward. I do not mean to assert positively that I am 
correct: I only say what I believe to be a fact, and in 
which view I am supported by good hunters, who have: 
killed hundreds of deer. As has happened about many 
other simple matters, these people have been content 
to take things as they came, shoot down a deer when it 
was needed for food, without troubling their heads any 
further ; but when once their attention has been called 
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to it they have wondered why the difference of variety, 
if not of species, never occurred to them before. 

The prairie deer is stalked, coursed, jumped, and shot 
by torch-light at night. In high prairie grass, stalking 
presents no difficulty, as you have only to take care that 
the wind is blowing from the deer towards you, or in 
such a direction that he cannot scent “the tainted gale.” 
Where the grass has been burnt off, and the young 
grass is yet short, greater pains have to be taken. 
Every mound, every bunch of blackened burnt myrtle 
bushes, every inequality in the ground has to be taken 
advantage of, and, were it not that deer have much 
curiosity, it would in some instances be useless to try 
and get near enough for a shot. Knowing this fatal 
weakness, I have often concealed myself behind a prairie 
mound or screen of some kind, and, watching my oppor- 
tunity, when one of the deer of the herd has been look- 
ing in my direction, I have gently raised my hand and 
part of my arm, the only piece of me visible, and 
motioned with it, until I had gained the attention of the 
gazer: then my hand has been withdrawn. The other deer 
soon perceive that one of their number has seen some- 
thing which it cannot make out, and all Jook in the same 
direction. Again my hand is raised, a quick motion or 
two is made with the fingers, and it is again withdrawn. 
The herd can bear it no longer, they must understand 
what that unusual sight means, at any cost, and they 
come down fast at first, then gradually more slowly; 
finally, at perhaps one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred yards, they come to a stand, their tails switching, 
their ears thrown forward, and their large, soft, dark 
eyes strained with curiosity. Again the hand is lifted 
quickly, a motion or two made with the fingers, and it 
is brought down only to grasp the gun. On once more 
come the deer. This time they advance right up to the 
hunter. A puff of white smoke from the right, a similar 
cloud from the left-hand barrel of the heavy double 
smooth-bore, well loaded with buck-shot, and two good 
stags will never “bound through greenwood more.” 

Some greyhounds have been introduced into Texas, 
much to the disgust of the sons of the trigger, as, where 
deer are much coursed they soon take the hint and 
migrate to safer regions; and although in time they 
will return, still it spoils the hunting-ground for legiti- 
mate stalking. A brace of greyhounds can easily run 
up to and pull down a deer on a burnt prairie, where the 
grass is short; but where it is long the quarry will 
leave them as though they were standing still, for the 
tall grass the hounds have to run through stops them, 
whilst to the deer, who gracefully bounds over it, it offers 
no impediment. 

In a previous chapter I have already given a descrip- 
tion of fire-hunting, so that I shall merely mention that 
in certain districts there is a law against it, as sometimes 
accidents will happen even to the most careful hunters, 
and somebody’s foal or calf comes to grief. Stock- 
owners and rancheros therefore have set their faces 
against it. 

This brings me to “ jumping” deer. 

Deer in Texas and the South—I do not know how it 
is elsewhere—are influenced by the moon in their hours 
of feeding. When the moon shines all night they feed 
and are on the move, lying down in the day. In fact, 
they get up with the moon, and couch when it sets. 
Whether it is because when the nights are light, they 
can see all around them, and thus are better able to 
guara theaselves from the approach of nocturnal 
animals who make them their prey, or what is the cause, 
I do not know, but the fact is so. 

When the moon has been shining all night, the 





sportsman who bestrides his horse after breakfast, and 
rides out on to the prairie, if he is a hunter and not a 
bungler, is as certain to kill a deer, ay, and have his 
choice too, as a farmer’s wife is to have a chicken 
caught in her poultry yard, or the farmer himself to 
have a sheep caught out of his flock if he wills it. 

In the summer, numbers of prairie ponds scattered in 
all directions, which have all the winter been full of 
water, and where in that mild climate the flags, rushes, 
and long grass have grown up in rank luxuriance, and 
which were in that season the home of the rail, coote, 
heron, wild duck, teal, etc., are now through the great 
heat dry. In these the deer conceal themselves, not only 
that the high flags may shade them from the intense rays 
of the sun, but because they serve to keep off thousands 
of gad-flies, mosquitoes, etc. Here my horse has often 
all but trod upon them before they would move. At this 
season does and fawns are always—by me at least— 
permitted to escape, and only the stag, with his horns 
yet in the velvet, is selected. 

Often two or three friends and myself have taken the 
field, followed by some negroes, with mules to pack 
home the meat. We. have taken some prairie slough, 
full of high reeds and flags, and up have jumped whole 
herds of deer right under our horses, making double 
shots, as sportsmen in England shoot rabbits in rough 
grass. Very often, when shooting in this manner, we 
start up from their lairs coyotes, or prairie wolves 
(Canis latrans). These, which we always endeavour to 
shoot, very often get away, as they skulk through the 
high cover, and it is only by a snap shot we succeed in 
securing them. These wolves are of three colours, 
black, yellow, and brindle; they are all of one kind, 
however, as I have seen them of all these colours in one 
litter of cubs. These animals destroy great quantities 
of deer, both as fawns and when grown. I have made 
a point of carrying for many years in my hunting-pouch 
a bottle of strychnine, and putting a good supply of it 
into the offal of all the game I have killed; by this 
means I have destroyed a great number of them. It is 
somewhat remarkable that although I have seen quan- 
tities of vultures, or turkey-buzzards, settle upon this 
poisoned food, yet I have never found one killed by it; 
had it affected them, I do not see how I could have 
escaped observing it, for as to the wolves, I have counted 
five dead ones within a hundred yards of the “ doctored” 
intestines of a single deer. 

In the forest, deer are stalked (still-hunted, it is called 
there), or killed by fire-hunting, or driven by hounds to 
stands which the sportsmen have taken. Stalking is 
the same on any ground, the hunter getting as close to 
his game as he safely can—close quarters always making 
heavy bags, as, I believe, has been observed by Colonel 
Hawker in his “Instructions to Young Sportsmen.” 

Almost every planter keeps three or four couple of 
deer hounds, many keep a fine pack; but to be suc- 
cessful in deer-driving there ought to be three or four 
hunters stationed with guns, and it is usual for the 
neighbouring planters to meet for a hunt and join their 
packs. The hunters station themselves at intervals in 
the wood roads, which have been made for the purpose 
of hauling out timber and other uses, or in cattle 
trails, wherever they think they will stand the best 
chance of getting shots, whilst one of the party who 
has undertaken the office of huntsman trots down 
the edge of the woods for a mile or so, and then turns 
into the forest, and hunts it in the direction of his 
friends. 

English fox-hunters would have but a poor opinion of 
our hounds as a pack, though not individually, for many 
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of them are descended from the best blood of the 
English kennels—our object in this kind of work not 
being to make all the pack settle on one deer, but to let 
them hunt as they please, and stir up as many deer as 
they can, or, as it is termed there, “to keep the pot 
boiling.” Often three hounds, perhaps, will be running 
together one animal, whilst half-a-dozen others will be 
chasing as many different deer. ‘Those who have taken 
stands do not remain stationary, but as they hear the 
opening of the hounds drawing near, gallop at once to 
where they think the deer will cross the path, to get an 
open shot. I generally prefer to act as huntsman, for 
the deer are popping about all round you like rabbits in 
a gorse cover, and very often the hounds will run through 
a flock of wild turkeys. These tree at once, thus giving 
the huntsman a chance to dismount, and slipping from 
tree to tree, vary the bag by killing some of those 
wariest of all game birds. Sometimes the huntsman 
gets a snap shot at a wolf, or sees a leopard cat stealthily 
run up a tree, or finds that most fearless of all created 
things, a peccary boar, snapping his tusks as he is held 
at bay by some of the hounds. Though this duty is 
generally shirked by hunters, as it entails a little more 
work and trouble in forcing your way through the jungle, 
yet, for the chance of having a greater variety of game, 
as my contribution to the bag at the conclusion of the 
day’s sport, I always volunteer my services. 

Our hounds are kept for certain kinds of game; so 
that those entered at deer are never permitted to run 
with others which are kept for bear-hunting; if they 
get on to animals which they have no business to chase, 
they are well whipped and rated; when, as sometimes 
happens, they run through wild hogs, or come across 
peccaries, they are generally the attacked, and have to 
show front, to prevent being cut to pieces. I am speak- 
ing only of some packs with which I have hunted, as I 
know there are some men who do not take much trouble 
with their hounds, and so long as they hear them open- 
ing, do not much care whether they are running a mouse 
or an elephant. 

For wild cattle hunting or hogs, we use mongrels of 
any kind, so that they fight gamely; but for deer or 
foxes we have hounds, derived from packs kept in the 
“Old Dominion,” or the Carolinas, and whose sires have 
been cheered over the grass in Leicestershire “in the 
brave days of old.” In August and September the stags 
fight furiously, and in more than one instance the ske- 
letons of two bucks have been found, their antlers so 
firmly locked together that they could not extricate 
them, and have perished. In riding across the prairie 
in March or April, and as late as May, whenever you 
see a single doe jump up, and after cantering off a little 
distance she stops and looks back, if you ride to the 
place where she got up, nine times out of ten you will 
find her fawns. In crossing the prairie one morning 
between Live Oak Creek and the Colorado River in 
Matagorda county, a distance of about nine miles, I 
caught and marked twelve fawns. I do not know any 
country from which deer could more easily be obtained, 
or in larger quantities, than Texas, by either the Ac- 
climatization Society here, or by that in Australia, or 
by noblemen; and as they are, as before stated, so very 
prolific in their native country, they would be doubtless 
@ great acquisition to our English parks. 

The wild turkey, from its wandering habits, I fancy 
would only suit the extensive deer forests in Scotland, 
but as I have never been in that country, I cannot speak 
of my own knowledge; yet, if they were wanted, they 
could easily be obtained, as many of their nests are found 
in the spring, and the eggs being placed under a hen, 





they are brought up by the planters’ wives or by negroes. 
Turkeys brought up in this way are always killed for 
the table before the following spring, otherwise they 
would join the wild birds in the woods. 

It is related that when the Pilgrim Fathers landed at 
Plymouth Rock, and formed the first settlement of 
Anglo-Saxons in the New World, that for the first two 
or three years they suffered, as was to be expected, great 
hardships and privations. The Indians, who did not 
foresee that the handful of strangers—the first white 
men they had ever seen—would in process of time be- 
come the nucleus of a great nation, which would drive 
back, as they became powerful, the rightful owners of 
the soil, and gradually but surely destroy their race, 
received them kindly, brought them maize for bread and 
game for their support, and taught them how to kill 
the wild animals around them. 

In a school geography published in the States, I saw 
an engraving of an Indian with the skin of a stag upon 
him, with the antlers and all complete, approaching a 
deer in a stooping position, his bow and arrows in his 
hand, whilst two settlers, crouching at a distance, were 
looking earnestly on, probably receiving their first lesson 
in Indian wood-craft. I was curious to know how it 
would do upon a Texas prairie. Accordingly, having 
shot a buck, I removed the skin carefully, and tried the 
plan myself. It answered perfectly; and I found that I 
could approach a buck as close as I wished, of course 
taking care to have the wind in the proper direction, so 
that he could not discover the artifice. 

: Deer have been unnecessarily destroyed in Texas, so 
much so, that unless some laws are soon passed for their 

protection by the state legislature, they will become 

as scarce in the settled portions as they have become in 

Virginia or the Carolinas. I was at Independence, in 
Washington county, a few years ago, and whilst my horse: 
was being fed at the tavern, the landlord told me that 
he and some other fellow had the day before crossed 

over in a canoe to a high ridge situated between tbe 

Yegua (mare) river and the Rio Brazos de Dios, just 

above where the former empties itself into the latter, 

that they had killed fifty-seven deer in a few hours, and 

that they had brought away the hides and a few of the 

hams, only leaving meat enough to feed a village, wasting 

in the forest. He told me of this cruel proceeding with 

great glee, as though he had done something very clever 

—quite a feat to boast of—and I could not help saying ’ 
that I hoped he might live to know the want of that 

meat he had so wickedly wasted. It seems there had 

been a sudden rise in the rivers, which overflowed their 

banks, so that the low grounds on either side were 

under water; knowing that between the two waters 

there was a high dry ridge, the hunter had rightly 

enough supposed that the deer would be driven upon it; 

and so, careless of those who might come after him, he 

had with his companion thus recklessly taken so much 

innocent life in this wanton manner, just because he could 

do so. 

I have myself, in my capacity of hunter for a plan- 
tation, seen more waste than I liked. I have seen the 
heads, hearts, livers, with other portions, which are made 
use of in this country, left in the woods; but I have been 
helpless to remedy it, as the negroes have such a super- 
fluity of meatethat they will only eat the choicest parts. 

As the best way of describing the size of deer, there 
is no better plan than stating their weight. The largest 
buck I ever saw weighed, after it was skinned, freed of 
the offal, and the head removed, reached one hundred 
and fifty-seven pounds; full-grown does would perhaps 
average one hundred pounds. 
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I hope it will be many many years before these grace- 
ful animals are driven away or destroyed from off our 
beautiful prairies. 





A DAY IN DEAN’S YARD. 


“ You will find it very unpleasant work at Dean’s Yard,” 
said the exalted head of that particular department of 
the Civil Service, to which I had just been nominated 
as a temporary clerk. Such a remark was not at all 
calculated to remove any unfavourable apprehensions I 
might have entertained respecting the anticipated hor- 
rors of a Civil Service Examination. I stammered out a 
reply of some sort, and left the “presence” with sundry 
misgivings as to the probability of ever seeing it again. 

All Government clerks know what a visit to Dean’s 
Yard means. It may be well, however, to inform my 
readers what indeed they may have already guessed, that 
Dean’s Yard is the head-quarters of the commissioners 
appointed to examine and test the merits of all candidates 
who have obtained a nomination to the junior departments 
of the Civil Service. 

In due time I had notice to attend to receive preli- 
minary instructions as to the forthcoming examina- 
tion. 

T could scarcely help drawing comparisons between my- 
self and a criminal invited to inspect the various instru- 
ments of his torture,ina kind of court of inquisition. 
However I went, and on arrival received a paper con- 
taining some twenty-five questions, which I was bound 
to answer, no shuffling being allowed. I felt half in- 
clined to rebel at the character of the queries put forth. 

I did not think it mattered one jot to the commission- 
ers where I went to school, and what the names were 
of the various pedagogues who caned me into knowledge, 
especially as one of them was dead, and the other was 
knocking about somewhere in Australia. Then, I did 
not like answering questions as to the way in which I had 
spent my time after leaving school, what situations I had 
filled, what salaries I had obtained, and whether I was out 
of debt. Then, I had to get recommendations as to 
character, and a certificate from a doctor, anda register 
of my birth, which last put me in a regular fix, as I had 
never been baptized in infancy (my parents being Bap- 
tists), and had been born before the present system of 
registration had betome Jaw. However, a paternal go- 
vernment had provided for an exigency of this kind in 
the shape of a statutory declaration to be made before a 
magistrate; out of this loophole, therefore, I crept, and 
was thereby enabled satisfactorily to fulfil all the pre- 
liminary arrangements. 

And now the morning had arrived, the eventful morn- 
ing which was to decide my fate. I had not “coached.” 
I don’t like coaches, and I advise all my friends to 
try and do without them; for the officials of Dean’s 
Yard know all about coaching, and are constantly chang- 
ing their programme, as indeed they ought to if they are 
to do their duty fairly. Besides, itis not agreeable, after 
cramming upon certain subjects, to find at last that the 
pith of the examination has turned upon another and 
distinct series of studies. 

Well, there we were, all up to time, and each of us 
looking particularly pale. Our various faces must have 
been a study, and an artist not himself about to be ex- 
amined could have found abundant materials for the pro- 
duction of a most original picture for the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

There was No.1, looking anxious, yet endeavouring to 
hide his feelings by an attempt to read the morning’s 
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paper ; No.2, dejected but apparently resigned to his fate; 
No. 3, a stout well-favoured candidate from the country. 
I shan’t forget the air with which he entered the room, 
loudly expressing himself “quite disgusted with the 
whole thing: in debt, indeed!” as if he must tell his 
private affairs to commissioners, who perhaps have not 
paid all their own bills. We remained silent, each oc- 
cupied with his own thoughts. No.4, was a young gen- 
tleman fresh from school: I had hopes of him from his 
appearance, though a certain degree of uneasy fidgetiness 
betokened a mind not exactly at home with itself. Lastly, 
there was No. 5, myself, whose feelings on the trying oc- 
casion can be better imagined than described. 

We had not much time on our hands for mutual ac- 
quaintanceship. An official ordered us (I say ordered, for 
I don’t think Dean’s Yard is, or ever will be, a Court of 
Requests) up a narrow winding staircase to a room num- 
bered like a prison cell, where we took our places at a 
desk, and were solemnly warned against “ cribbing” from 
each other, or from any key or dictionary which we 
might have brought with us. We began with arith- 
metic, so many sums to be done in a given time. My 
plan, arrived at after due consideration, was not to attempt 
to work the whole number given, but rather to re-work 
each arithmetical problem, and thus ensure correctness 
in those which I was able to do. “Time's up,” at length 
said our “ludi magister,” who took our papers from us, 
and, placing them exactly in the condition in which we 
left them, under lock and key, proceeded to enlighten our 
minds by the reading of a portion of an article in the 
“Times” of that morning. “ And now,” said he, “ you will 
write from my dictation.” Offwe were in earnest this 
time. Each sentence was read clearly and with dis- 
tinctness, due emphasis being placed on those parts 
where it was required, and a proper regard being paid 
to punctuation; but there were no retrograde move- 
ments, and the unfortunate victim who from nervousness 
or other causes failed to catch the sentence, would 
be obliged to leave the paragraph in an unfinished 
state. 

I had been used to this work, and rather enjoyed it 
than otherwise; but I think that the papers of my com- 
panions must have presented some curious specimens of 
ill-arranged vernacular. Of course this was designed to 
test our proficiency in orthography, as well as hand- 
writing. And letme say a word to any of my readers who 
may have an idea of entering the Civil Service: Get par- 
ticularly well up in spelling, and look well to your hand- 
writing. Whatever you do, avoid a careless scrawl: a 
flourishing or an illegible style will never do. Dean's 
Yard is very particular about this matter, and many a 
clever fellow has been plucked, not because he lacked 
knowledge in his head, but because he could not convey 
it properly through the medium of the fingers. <A dis- 
tinct, well-formed, and well-rounded letteris what is 
wanted— a letter which will tell its own meaning, devoid 
of unnecessary angularities, written as quickly as you 
please, save only that it is distinct. I think, too, that 
in this matter Dean’s Yard is right. 

Well, we got over this affair, which one of my friertds 
described as being “all a performance.” Our papers 
were removed, and in lieu of them we were presented 
with some printed matter, which puzzled us at first. It 
was a jumble of letters certainly, but whether ancient 
Saxon or modern Dutch remained to be proved, and we 
were to render all this nonsense into intelligible English, 
and to punctuate it properly, while the chimes of Big 
Ben, who inhabits the locality of Dean’s Yard, warned us 
that no time was to be lost. It is the look of the thing 
that makes it puzzling—the appearance of the words, 
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more than any real difficulty, throws the poor candidate 


off his guard. Take only one sentence, just to see how 


it looks. Remember, you are not to spend much time 
over the whole quantity given, and see what you can 
make of it. “The prins Of vails brote a rair hand 
wailubal Koleksshun of burdes celeckted buy mistur 
edwurd wilson four Wictorier they Kuncist Of to Peares 
of vite swons 3 payres of kanaydon gese thre paces of 
chiner giese nyne fesants 2 widgins & ten turtelduvs 
haul In splendid Kindishun,” etc., etc. We had so much 
of this “ bosh” that it was some time before we could 
catch the sense, after which the orthographic rendering 
was speedily achieved. ‘Then we had some more arith- 
metical calculations; these were large sums, of which 
the working was to be shown, and were designed espe- 
cially to test quickness as well as accuracy, more being 
given than could be done in the allotted time. 

Precisely at three o’clock our papers were again re- 
moved, and two subjects were handed to us to test our ac- 
quirements in English composition. We were at liberty 
to choose which of these two we liked best, but were bound 
to produce a certain quantity of written matter in a 
limited time. We might have enlightened the com- 
missioners with our opinion “on any book we might 
have recently read,” or turned out an essay “on the 
advantages of education in promoting the best interests 
of a country.” As it was rather a difficult matter to pick 
out a literary morceau from the chaotic jumble of travels, 
biographies, and histories of all sorts which had lately 
passed before my own mind, I preferred the latter subject, 
and stuck to it closely for two hours, when the programme 
for the day was closed, and examiners and candidates 
went home to dinner. “You can come again at ten to- 
morrow,” is the sound which falls heavily upon the poor 
fellow’s ears as he descends the winding staircase and 
emerges into the open air. Who can describe his feelings? 
We are not surprised that he should envy the very 
pigeons who ply their avocations so near Dean’s Yard, 
as to suggest the idea that the odds against their being 
plucked is greater than his own. 

Sometimes a Civil Service examination lasts four or 
five days, the nature and extent of the trial of course 
depending upon the value of the appointment to which 
the candidate has been nominated, and whether perma- 
nent or only temporary. In the higher branches of the 
service (the Foreign Office, for example) the examination 
is severe, and in cases of competitive examination the 
candidate is required to pass a preliminary test; if he 
should fail in this, of course there is an end of the 
matter at once, and he may go about his business, if 
indeed he should have any business to go to. But I do 
not propose to follow an examination through its various 
stages. There are languages dead and living to be 
translated, and a knowledge of each to be tested; there 
are questions to be answered in history, geography, and 
the sciences; abstruse calculations in mathematics to be 
worked up; and yet the Reports of the Civil Service 
Commissioners tell us that orthography is, after all, the 
Pons Asinorum where the majority of the candidates 
break down. 

And what about its close? Don’t suppose, my reader, 
that all is calm and peaceful when the nominee makes 
his final exit from Dean’s Yard: you have not been there 
if you think so; why, it is then that the anxiety really 
begins. While the process is going on, there is no room 
for other thoughts than those necessary to the business 
in hand ; the excitement of the work keeps the spirits up: 
it is like chloroform to a man who is losing a limb: he 
does not feel it at the time, but when the operation is 
over, pain or anxiety begins. It is then that doubtful 





orthographical cases agitate his mind; he wonders 
whether his handwriting will suit, or whether he was 
sufficiently “ up” in his arithmetic? Then, why did they 
give him such strange historical questions to answer? 
And then, when he had worked himself up so thoroughly 
in the map of Asia, to think that he should be examined, 
after all, in the geography of Greenland! And then he 
must wait a fortnight ere he is apprised of his success 
or failure, while (we only just whisper the possibility) 
another young heart, as anxious as his own, awaits a 
happy decision to link her future course with his. But 
what is that to Dean’s Yard P 

Well, after all, there is something to be said in favour 
of Dean’s Yard, nor do I say it because I kad no reason 
to regret the visit I paid there; but it does seem to me 
that in these days of progress and education, if we 
attempt to do a thing at all, we should aim to do it well, 
and I don’t think we can turn out good work. with in- 
ferior workmen ; but the whole subject has been so often 
ventilated, both in St. Stephen’s and out of doors, that 
any remarks of mine would be deemed superfluous. If 
it should yet continue to exist as a national institution, 
may it prove a national benefit; only my friend at my 
elbow says that he thinks even Dean’s Yard might be so 
improved as to answer its ends, if there was a little more 
courtesy in its arrangements, and if the examinations 
were regulated more with regard to the nature of the 
office to which the candidate is nominated. 





UPON ENCHANTED GROUND. 


WHILE passing a few days at the house of a friend in the 
country, I was very much struck by the unusual tame- 
ness of the birds and animals that inhabited his parks. 
I know not what might be the cause of it; perhaps the 
kindness of its owner to his human tenantry diffused 
a confidence which was certainly not misplaced. But, 
at all events, it was very interesting to observe the 
fact on its own account, while, at the same time, it 
threw in my way many opportunities of watching the odd 
ways of some of our shyer fellow creatures more closely 
than I have ever been able to watch them before or 
since. 

As I sat on the bank above the fish ponds early one 
morning in autumn, a squirrel and a jay held a most 
amusing controversy, in dumb show, as to their respec- ’ 
tive rights to a cluster of fallen acorns, without deigning 
to take the slightest notice of my very open presence 
within a hundred yards of them. The acorns lay tempi- 
ingly at the foot of their hoary parent tree, in which both 
squirrel and jay had taken up their abode; although, in 
the case of the latter, it was probably only a temporary 
lodging, for there was no sign of a permanent nest, 
such as a jay might have erected; but for bushy-tail 
there was a snug little natural hollow, just the very 
home to his mind, I fancy. The squirrel was first 
in the field, and for a moment the dainty prize seemed 
all his own. Seeing, and therefore fearing no com- 
petitor, he indulged himself in a sportive bound or 
two, prompted, it might be, by gleeful anticipations of 
a delicious breakfast, or perhaps merely the result of 
the exhilarating air he breathed that fresh, bright 
morning. So slipped away from him the golden mo- 
ment of opportunity. For, lo! with a harsh ery, of 
“ Stop-thief” sound, down dropped, rather than flew, a 
pert jay, its gay gorget all ruffled with virtuous indigna- 
tion, and faced him across the brown spoils, which lay 
about equidistant between the contending parties. The 
scene which followed passes my powers of description. 
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It was ludicrous in the extreme. The squirrel from time 
to time boldly assumed the aggressive, and advanced to- 
wards the coveted treasures. ‘The jay, contented to act 
entirely on the defensive, thereupon uttered a low note 
of menace, and followed it up by a forward hop. The 
squirrel paused; the jay forbore to push the advantage 
she had obtained, and resumed her quiet waiting attitude. 
Yet it was very apparent that in a short time a more 
decisive course of action must be adopted, on one side at 
least, inasmuch as both were gradually approaching the 
common centre of attraction. As I watched the bright 
twinkling eye of the squirrel, I thought I could read in 
its cunning, happy glance what the end would be, and it 
came to pass even as I had read it. 

One bound on his part, more clastic than all former 
ones, and the prize was seized, ay, and carried off too, 
without a struggle, to the shame of the recreant jay, be 
it spoken. Back to her perch at once she flew, reflecting, 
no doubt, that possession is nine points of the law all the 
world over. Yet, methought she might have yielded to 
her fate, if such it was, with better grace; for an uglier 
cry of mortified rage surely never was heard from so 
beautiful a throat. 

Even the wary weasel and timid rabbit seemed to have 
fallen under the same taming spell of the place. Fancy 
a weasel looking you full in the face, and standing for 
some minutes a bold spectator of your angling exploits. 
This seems, indeed, almost an incredible supposition, yet 
it became a veritable fact on charmed ground, and I was 
its astounded witness. My float lay motionless upon the 
dark water, the surface of which was only ruffled by the 
mazy whirls of the little diving-bell beetle, (Gyrinus na- 
tator,) which our neighbours over the water call “tour- 
niquet.” Dazzled with watching that white speck in the 
evening sun, I lifted my eyes to the refreshing green- 
ness of the thicket that bordered the opposite bank, some 
forty yards distant; and there, if I may credit the sensa- 
tion of optic nerves, which have ever proved most trust- 
worthy at so short a distance, stood an unmistakeable 
weasel, sharp-snouted and quick-eyed, most curiously and 
steadfastly gazing upon the recumbent angler and his 
taper rod. No conceivable motive except curiosity could 
have kept him there during the three or four minutes of 
our mutual inspection ; and accordingly, when that was 
satisfied, he, as was to be expected, walked deliberately 
away, perhaps mentally reflecting, @ Ja Sam Johnson, on 
the gentle craft as being of the nature of a “rod with a 
worm at one end and a fool at the other,” and certainly 
leaving the object of his curiosity in a state of profound 
amazement. 

This conviction was not at all weakened by another 
and yet stranger familiarity, which it befell him to en- 
counter ere he had again gone forth into a more matter- 
of-fact world. He had fallen asleep towards sunset upon 
a woodland bank, which in spring the lilies of the valley 
hang with a thousand perfumed bells, and wherein all 
the year round a great company of rabbits, young and 
old, are wont to congregate. On awaking, he found that 
his strange form recumbent there, was looked upon, by at 
least the younger part of the long-eared community, as 
anything but a mar-sport ; for between and about his 
very legs the innocents were playing “ hide and seek,” 
or some game, which, in their natural and graceful “ Book 
of Sports,” must hold a similar place to that time- 
honoured pastime of man’s childhood. True it is, that 
on his moving they very quickly increased their pace, 
and adjourned the game to indoors; but he had seen 
enough to send him home with a vague idea that 
he had been for a time a sojourner on enchanted 
ground. 
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Varieties, 


Licut ANP Ricutr LITERATURE FOR THE PEOPLE.—“ The want 
of works of a lighter class, including fiction of the higher and 
purer kind, has caused the failure of well-meant undertakings. 
Those who look with suspicion on such works should remember, 
that the absence of well-chosen fiction from the shelves of the 
library to which he subscribes, drives the working-man to 
supply this want by cheap trash in the shape of tales and 
novelettes, which are thrust upon him at the corner of every 
street. Surely, it requires no lengthened argument to show 
that it is a real benefit to give him a taste for something higher, 
and to enable him to feed his imagination (for imagination 
makes itself felt in all men, and will be fed) with pure and 
innocent sustenance. Nor is it by any means true that those 
who are attracted by such works never rise above them. On 
the contrary, it is found by experience, that the introduction 
of light and amusing literature always produces an increased 
demand for the graver works also. 

* Certainly there should always be a fair share of religious 
works. Any other system would countenance the idea that 
those who are most anxious to promote the welfere of their 
neighbours in this life are careless about the next. 

* Let us in passing pay a tribute of warm commendation to 
that capital periodical ‘The Leisure Hour ;’ it has done, and 
is doing, a great work among the masses, by exciting a taste 
for a purer species of light literature, accompanied by much 
useful and even religious matter.” — Quarterly Review, January, 
1863. 


THe New Viceroy or Eeypt.—Ismail Pasha is the eldest 
surviving son of the late Ibrahim Pasha, the successor of 
Mehemet Ali. Another and last surviving son of Ibrahim Ali 
is Halim Pasha, second in order of succession. The heir pre- 
sumptive is Mustafa Pasha, who is in the service of the Porte. 
The late Viceroy Said Pasha was thirty-nine years old at his 
death. He succeeded his nephew Abbas Pasha in 1854, Said 
Pasha left a son, but the elder male relation of Ibrahim Pasha 
has the right of succession. The new Viceroy has in many 
ways given proof of intelligence and energy in adminis- 
tration, and his influence is likely to prove beneficial to his 
country. 


ANECDOTE OF ADMIRAL BenBow.—The following we received 
from Mr. Septimus Piesse, ¥.s.a. :—“ In the interesting article 
about Benbow, in No. 577 of ‘The Leisure Hour,’ it is stated 
that no anecdotes of his early life appear to have been pre- 
served. Some years ago, when residing in Shrewsbury, I 
heard the following anecdote :—‘ He became a sailor against 
the desire of his parents. When a boy he was left in care of 
his mother’s house while she was absent on some marketing 
expedition. He stole forth, carefully locking the door after 
him: he hung the key on a hook in a tree of the garden. 
Years elapsed before he returned, a naval officer, justly proud 
of his decorations. Though now out of his reach, for the tree 
had grown faster than he, the key of the door still swung in 
the breeze. He went forth again, and returned Rear Admiral 
of the White. The key had not been removed; and it was 
with much pleasure he used to point it out to his friends. 
Again the country demanded his services: his glory and the 
echo of his victories alone came over the wave. History re- 
cords the talent, the valour, and the courage of the man. 
Shrewsbury, proudly claiming him as a son, shows a monument 
to his memory—as well as the key, which still hangs where he 
plaved it, by the banks of the Severn, near Benbow House.’ ” 


Tus Uses or Apversity.—Afflictions are God’s most effec- 
tual means to keep us from losing our way to our heavenly 
rest. Without this hedge of thorns on the right and left, we 
should hardly keep the way to heavin. If there be but one 
gap open, how ready are we to find it and turn out at it. 
When we grow wanton, or worldly, or proud, how doth sick- 
ness or other affliction reduce us. Every Christian, as well as 
Luther, may call affliction one of his best schoolmasters, and 
with David may say, “ Before I was afflicted I went astray; 
but now have I kept thy word.” Many thousand recovered 
sinners may cry, O healthful sickness! O comfortable sorrows! 
O gainful hope! O enriching poverty! O blessed day that 
ever I was afflicted! Not only the green pastures and still 
waters, but the rod and staff, they comfort us. Though the 
word and Spirit do the main werk, yet suffering so unbolts the 
door of the heart, that the word hath easier entrance.—Richard 
Baxter. 





